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This study examined students’ perception on academic performance using 
five-factor ratings namely, principal’s instructional leadership, school climate, 
school facilities, teachers’ effectiveness and family support. Data for this 
study were collected from selected Parent’s Private Seventh - day Adventist 
Secondary Schools (PPSDASS) in Southern Province of Rwanda. 
Questionnaires were used to collect data from 240 students. The study was 
descriptive in nature. The findings indicate that the principals did not seem to 
involve students in the matters of decision making. However, students were 
satisfied with the kind of climate schools provided and the support they were 
getting from their families. Student involvement in decision making may be a 
new ground for intervention in future studies. 


1, Introduction 

Education is the best legacy a nation can give to her youth. This would suggest that the 
development of any nation or community depends largely on the quality of education of such a 
nation (Garner, 2004; Garfield & Brimley, 2002; Akanle, 2007). It is generally believed that the 
basis for any true development must commenee with the development of human resourees. Formal 
education remains the vehicle for social-eeonomie development and soeial mobilization in any 
society (Cheeehi, 2006; World Bank Group, 2009). 

Unfortunately, for years, this opportunity has not been distributed fairly due to laek of enough 
sehools. In order to allow all children to benefit from that advantage, private initiatives were started 
aeross the world. This was in conformity with the declaration of the seventh conference of 
Ministers of education of Africa, held in South Africa, which stated that the member states were no 
longer in a position to finanee all the edueation requirements of their populations (KITAEV, 1999). 
As a result, they deeided to establish partnership with the communities and private seetor in order to 
improve aceess to education. 

As the problem of laek of enough sehools was being resolved, there was an outcry to improve 
academic performance. Private schools in Rwanda have been in existence since 1900. These were 
established by different churehes and parent associations (Rugengande, 2008). Between 1981-2005, 
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some Adventist parents eame together to form the Federation of Adventist Parents Assoeiations for 
the Development of Edueation in Rwanda (FAPADER) and established 12 seeondary sehools with 
the aim of supporting the Government and the Adventist Church in promoting education and 
ensuring there was quality supervision in the Adventist Parents’ schools, including nursery, 
primary, and secondary schools However, these schools continued to perform poorly academically. 
The purpose of this study therefore, was to investigate how students rated factors leading to poor 
academic performance in Parent’s Private Seventh - day Adventist Secondary Schools (PPSDASS) 
in Southern Province of Rwanda. 

Studies done by Khan and Malik (1999), and Gonzalez et al. (2002) reveal that a number of factors 
are responsible for scholastic failure of students, such as low socio-economic background, student’s 
cognitive abilities, school related factors (climate and facilities), home environment, parental and 
community support. As observed by Eshiwani, (1993), the quality of education tends to be 
evaluated in terms of the number of students passing national examinations. 

2, Literature Review 

2.1 Principal’s Instructional Leadership 

Demands for greater accountability appeals for the use of more outcome-based measures, 
require the principal to be instruction oriented. Are the students learning? If the students are not 
learning, what are we going to do about it? The focus on results; the focus on student achievement; 
the focus on students learning at high levels, can only happen if teaching and learning become the 
central focus of the school and the central focus of the principal (Blankstein, 2010; Bulach, 
Eunenburg, & Potter, 2008). 

How can principals help teachers to clarify instructional goals and work collaboratively to improve 
teaching and learning to meet those goals? Principals need to help teachers shift their focus from 
what they are teaching to what students are learning. We cannot continue to accept the premise that 
“I taught it; they just didn’t learn it.” The role of instructional leader is to help the school to 
maintain the focus on why the school exists, and that is to help all students learn (Blase, Blase, & 
Phillips, 2010; Smylie, 2010). 

Shifting the focus of instruction from teaching to learning; forming collaborative structures and 
processes for teachers to work together to improve instruction; and ensuring that professional 
development is ongoing and focused toward school goals are among the key tasks that principals 
must perform to be effective instructional leaders in a professional learning community (Eunenburg 
& Irby, 2006). This will require wide leadership focused directly on learning. School principals can 
accomplish this by (1) focusing on learning, (2) encouraging collaboration, (3) using data to 
improve learning, (4) providing support, and (5) aligning curriculum, instruction, and assessment. 
Taken together, these five dimensions provide a compelling framework for accomplishing wide 
success for all children (Fullan, 2010; Eunenburg, 2003; Marzano & Waters, 2010). 

2.2 Material Resources 

Several studies have related school facilities and academic performance. According to 
Jaiyeoba and Atanda (2005), school facilities facilitate effective teaching and learning in schools. 
Eyons (2002) adds that learning is a complex activity that puts students’ motivation and physical 
condition to the test while Cash (1993) found that when socio-economic factors were constant, 
facility condition had a significant correlation with student achievement. He also found that air 
conditioning, absence of graffiti, condition of science laboratories, locker accommodations, 
condition of classroom furniture, wall color and acoustic levels correlated with student achievement 
at a significant level when controlling for socio-economic status of students. Einally, Jaiyeoba and 
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Atanda (2005) also posited that educational facilities are those things which enable a skillful teacher 
to achieve a level of instructional effectiveness that far exceeds what is possible when they are not 
provided among the material resources. 

2.3 School Climate 

Schools show a lot of differences in terms of the feel, atmosphere or ideology, student 
behavior, academic performance, social and civic values, moral character, and interpersonal skills. 
The cumulative effect of these differences creates the ‘ethos’ or climate of the school. Many studies 
have been conducted linking a positive school climate to student performance (Bliss, Firestone, & 
Richards, 1991; Carter, 2000; Cruickshank, 1990; DuFour, 2000; Goddard, Tschannen- Moran, & 
Hoy 2001; Hoy & Feldman, 1987; Hoy & Hannum, 1997; Klinger, 2000; Lezotte, 1991, 1992, 
2002; Makewa, et al, 2011). The overall conclusion of these studies suggest that a positive school 
climate exists as an essential element in successful schools. Freiberg (1998) asserts, “... school 
climate can have a favorable influence on the health of the learning environment or a significant 
barrier to learning” (p. 22). 

Although there is not one commonly accepted definition of school climate, the vast majority of 
researchers and scholars suggest that school climate, essentially, reflects subjective experiences in a 
school (Cohen, 2006). Pioneering works of early researchers did attempt to define school climate in 
a variety of ways. Perry (1908) was the first educational leader to explicitly write about how school 
climate affects students and the process of learning. Halpin and Croft (1963) define school climate 
as the social atmosphere of a setting or a “learning environment” in which students have different 
experiences depending upon the protocols set up by the teachers and administrators. Maine 
Guidelines (2004) define school climate as the synthesis of policies, procedures, activities, 
programs and facilities both formal and informal within a school inlfastructure that affect the 
attitudes and behavior of all people in the school, staff, students, parents and visitors. The concept 
of school climate is multi-dimensional and influences many individuals including students, parents, 
school personnel and the community. Haynes (1993) asserts that a positive school climate 
perception helps to supply high risk students with a supportive learning environment as well as 
preventing anti-social behavior. Such a climate is associated with fewer behavioral and emotional 
problems for students. Although these definitions are as 95 varied as the schools themselves, they 
have one common element that school climate affects members of a school either positively or 
negatively. 

3, Methodology 

3.1 Research Design 

Leedy and Omrod (2001) state that a research design is a careful set of plans developed by a 
researcher that provides criteria and specifications for the study or research. This study was 
descriptive in nature. According to Gay et al (2006), a descriptive research determines and reports 
the way things are; it involves collecting numerical data to test hypothesis or answer questions 
about the current status of the subject of the study. This design fitted the present study, for it helped 
describe the way different factors such as teachers , families , schools and Instructional leadership 
affect academic performance. 

3.2 Sampling Techniques 

In order to choose respondents, the researchers received a list of all concerned students Ifom 
the school office. After that, students were selected by coding their names and choosing one by one 
Ifom a chalk box until a required number was reached. Simple random sampling method was used 
to determine the number of respondents. 
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Gay and Airasian (2003) defined purposive sampling as one whieh is used to seleet a sample based 
on experienees or knowledge of the group to be sampled. Thus, it was used to seleet three 
PPSDASS among 4 sehools, all located in southern province. 

In order to have target population, the following formula from (Zuluta, Nestor, & Costales, 2004) 
was used: 

N 

^ T 

1 + ne^ 

Where n= the size of the sample 
N=the size of the population 
e= the margin of error 

From the above formula, 240 students were selected. For making such selection, the researchers 
used random sampling method, and students were selected by coding their names and choosing one 
by one from a small basket until a needed number was reached. On the whole, the total population 
of sampled schools was 773 (students), and the above formula was used to draw a sample of 240 
students. In regard to every school’s representativeness, school C was represented by 179 
respondents taken from 525; school A was represented by 28 respondents chosen from 98 while 
school B was represented by 33 respondents chosen from 120. 

3.3 Questionnaire 

The questionnaire used in this study had 62 items divided into four parts based on four 
variables, which were: principal’s instructional leadership, school related factors (school climate 
and school facilities), teacher effectiveness and family support. The questionnaire had statements 
that described each factor using a four-point scale: Agree (1), Tend to Agree (2), Tend to Disagree 
(3) and Disagree (4). 

To determine reliability, a pilot study was done. The reliability was calculated and obtained 
the following results: Student’s questionnaire: reliability on principal’s instructional leadership was 
.843; reliability on teachers’ satisfaction was .681 and reliability on School climate was .717. After 
analysis, the questionnaire was deemed reliable since all Cronbach’s Alpha coefficients was higher 
than 0.60. 

3.4 Data Gathering Procedures 

After this step, the researchers made an appointment with principals in order to be 
introduced and work on sampling. After getting a list of students and having sampled a number and 
names of students needed, the researchers requested to meet with selected students in separate 
groups. During this time, all items were read and explained, then, respondents were given time to 
answer. After, responding, the questionnaire was retrieved, and another group was called, and so 
forth. In addition, during the administration of the questionnaire, the researchers were present to 
respond to any query or uncertainties that could be addressed by the respondents. 

4. Results and Discussion 

In this study, we intended to solicit for students’ perception on academic performance using 
five-factor ratings as follows: 

a. Principal’s instructional leadership 

b. School climate 

c. School facilities 

d. Teachers’ effectiveness 

e. Family support 
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4.1 Student’s Ratings of Principal’s Instructional Leadership 

The state of principal’s instructional leadership in selected PPSDASS in Southern Province 
had an overall mean of 2.50, which was a good rating according to students. 


Table 1; Mean Ratings on Instructional Leadership 


Statement 

Mean 

Std. 

Deviation 

Develops a focused set of annual school-wide goals 

3.41 

.99 

Communicates the school’s mission effectively to all members of the 
school 

2.44 

1.24 

Organizes regular supervision , point out specific strengths and 
weaknesses in teacher instructional practices and sets good strategies 
for help 

2.53 

1.15 

Ensures that all staff is aware of the most current theories and practices 

2.70 

1.15 

Meets individually with students to discuss student academic progress 

2.24 

1.22 

Limits the intrusion of any extra- and co-curricular activities on 
instructional time 

2.80 

1.19 

Is knowledgeable and directly involved in the design and 
implementation of curriculum instruction and assessment practices. 

2.88 

1.10 

Establishes a set of standards operating procedures and routines 

2.68 

1.10 

Involves students in the design and implementation of important 
decisions and policies. 

1.78 

1.14 

Inspires and leads new and challenging innovations. 

1.93 

1.12 

Is aware of the details and undercurrents in the running of the school 
and uses this information to address current and potential problems. 

2.45 

1.24 

Adapts his/her leadership skills to the needs of the current situation and 
is comfortable with dissent. 

2.23 

1.21 

Establishes strong lines of communication with and among teachers 
and students. 

2.22 

1.19 

Has quality contact and interactions with students 

2.22 

1.19 

Is an advocate and spokesperson of the school to all stakeholders 

3.00 

1.14 

Provides teachers with materials and professional development 
necessary for the successful execution of their jobs. 

2.40 

1.11 

Acknowledges, Reinforces, Compliments students for their 
performance 

2.52 

1.18 

Principal’s Instructional Leadership 

2.50 

.51 


Table 1 suggests that students tended to agree that in their respective schools, their principal 
exercised instructional leadership with an average mean of 2.50. Therefore, based on the overall 
mean, there was no difference between poor performance and principal’s instructional leadership, 
which unfortunately, is in contradiction with the research results from Konchar ( as cited in Lydiah 
L.M.,& Nasongo J.W. 2009) who stated that schools do not become great because of magnificent 
buildings, but because of magnificent principals. 

On the other hand, students tended to disagree that their principal involves them in the design and 
implementation of important decisions and policies, inspires and leads new and challenging 
innovations, has quality contact and interactions with students, establishes strong lines of 
communication with and among teachers and students, adapts his/her leadership skills to the needs 
of the current situation and is comfortable with dissent, provides teachers with materials and 
professional development necessary for the successful execution of their jobs, communicates the 
school’s mission effectively to all members of the school, meets individually with students to 
discuss student academic progress, is aware of the details and undercurrents in the running of the 
school and uses this information to address current and potential problems. Bush (1995) states that 
involvement of students is one key for school success. He adds that when students are given full 
participation on issues pertaining to school, their morale to work hard will increase in terms of 
finishing assignment, attending classes appropriately and achieving their educational goals. These 
findings also reflect that there was minimal effective contact and interaction. 

These bad practices are opposed by Rutter et al. (1979) and Wekesa (as cited in Lydiah and 
Nasongo, 2009) who advise that to improve students’ performance, principals are first required to 
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improve the management of their sehools. This can be done by setting a clear vision for the schools 
and communicating this vision to students, support its achievement by giving instructional 
leadership, provision of resources and being visible in every part of the institution. Based on these 
findings, it is indicative that students did not trust their principals as the ones who could lead them 
to reach their ultimate goal. 


4,2 School Climate 

The state of school climate in selected PPSDASS in Southern Province had an average mean 
of 2.56 as shown in table 2. 


Table 2: Mean Ratings on School Climate 


Statement 

Mean 

Std. Deviation 

There is mutual respect, trust and obligation toward each other 

2.55 

1.13 

Rules are well known and respected by each one and sanctions are 
applied to everyone in case of breaking rules 

2.31 

1.18 

There is a mood of family and a professional collegiality between all 
levels 

2.30 

1.21 

Students are motivated to study in this school 

2.78 

1.16 

Students are well recruited based on the known standards 

2.60 

1.22 

Teachers and administration create an environment of high 
expectation in academic performance among student 

2.78 

1.13 

School climate 

2.56 

.58 


It was gratifying to note that students tended to agree that in their schools there was mutual respect, 
trust and obligation toward each other, students were well recruited based on the known standards, 
teachers and administration created an environment of high expectation in academic performance 
among students, students were motivated to study in the school. This shows that the state of school 
climate was good according to the views of students. It also seemed to indicate that the school 
climate in schools mentioned above did not constitute a big threat to students’ performance. These 
results are in harmony with Freiberg (1998) and Makewa, et al. (2011) who agree that a positive 
school climate can yield positive educational and psychological outcomes for students and school 
personnel; similarly, a negative climate can prevent optimal learning and development. 

On the other hand, students tended to disagree with two items in relation to school climate. They 
stated that there was a mood of family and a professional collegiality between all levels and rules 
were well known and respected by each one and sanctions were applied to everyone in case of 
breaking rules. This indicates that even though the school climate was generally good, few 
weaknesses needed to be minimized. 


4.3 School Facilities 


Table 3; Mean Ratings on School Facilities 

Statement 


External physical of the school is in good condition 
Internal physical is in good condition 
Security and safety are well insured 

Ambient environmental health contributing to learning process is in place 
Physical classroom are well insured and do not disrupt the learning process 
The library and laboratory exist and are well equipped for students benefit 
Utilities such as electricity and water are adequate and in case of interruption there is 
another alternative 

Cafeteria /kitchen is attractive with sufficient space of seating/dinning, delivery, storage 
and food preparation 

Administrative and academic personnel have adequate workspace. 

Living Conditions in boarding are favorable 

Systems controlling heating, ventilation and air conditioning are operational 


Mean Std. 

Deviation 


3.20 

1.06 

2.59 

1.13 

3.31 

.95 

2.15 

1.13 

2.14 

1.21 

2.29 

1.13 

2.34 

1.15 

2.11 

1.13 

2.94 

1.11 

2.41 

1.12 

1.47 

.92 
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There is enough facilities for adequate physical education instruction 2,62 1,18 

School facilities 2.46 .45 


From table 3, students stated that seeurity and safety are well insured, external physieal of the 
sehool is in good eondition, there are enough faeilities for adequate physical education instruction 
and internal physical is in good condition. Apparently, that was good for students’ performance. 
However, considering the overall mean of 2.46, the state of school facilities in PPSDASS in 
Southern Province, was below average. Students described the state of heating, ventilation and 
conditioning system as poor, scoring a mean of 1.47. This was a deep message indicating that the 
system was nonexistent or not operational in their schools. That becomes a serious issue, especially 
in summer, when students have to study under the hot sun. 

In relation to the state of Cafeteria /kitchen, food, storage and food preparation, students did not 
appreciate it by a fair mean of 2. 1 1 . During the group discussion with students, they mentioned that 
space in cafeteria was limited, and sometimes they ate in turns. As a result, they spent more time in 
cafeteria instead of concentrating in their studies. They also indicated that food was not enough, in 
good quality and was not clean. A low mean of 2.14 was also given to the classrooms which were 
not well secured and disrupted the learning process. It was also noted that some schools were built 
near roads and others had construction going on while learning was taking place. Another low of 
2.15 was given to ambient environmental health that contributes to the learning process. Some 
schools were built near water marshes and students were always subjected to mosquitoes. Another 
point to have received a fair mean was related to the state of library and laboratory. Students reacted 
by a below average mean of 2.29. As far as the laboratory is concerned, it is usually a place where 
practical subjects like Biology, Chemistry, and Physics are taught. Unfortunately, it was deplorable 
to notice that those two important learning resources were not up to-date. Mwiria (1991) observes 
that the quality of inputs to an educational institution determines the quality of outcomes. 

Concerning adequacy of water and electricity, students gave a below average mean of 2.34. 
Apparently, water and electricity seemed to be a big issue in those schools. They indicated that 
they had always faced water and electricity shortages. They relied only on one source, and once it 
was cut, students had to suffer or use unclean water from marshes. Children will achieve more 
when both their health and learning needs are met. Ensuring access to water at all times and 
promoting a regular water intake is a vital role for schools in promoting health and providing a 
healthy learning environment. Regarding the state of life in dormitory, students showed their 
dissatisfaction by giving a mean of 2.41. Indeed, students indicated that they didn’t have enough 
space in dormitories and ended up sharing beds. 

School facilities in selected PPSDASS in Southern Province were generally in critical state and may 
have surely a negative impact on student performance. 

4.4 Teachers’ Effectiveness 

Table 4; Mean Ratings on Teacher’s effectiveness 


Statement Mean Std. 

Deviation 


Masters well the subject 

2.89 

.93 

Has good relationships with students 

3.10 

.93 

Pays extra attention to weak students 

2.31 

1.12 

Is both academically and professionally qualified 

2.21 

.96 

Covers all area of curriculum 

2.11 

1.01 

Ensures discipline and control during class 

3.43 

2.63 

Encourages and motivates students to learn 

3.55 

.74 

Shares the objective with students in order to meet their expectation 

3.00 

1.09 

Respects time 

3.08 

.93 

Adapts the content to the classroom 

3.13 

.87 

Makes enough evaluations 

2.28 

.98 
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Uses reinforcements 

2.87 

1.09 

Emphasizes the use of teaching and learning materials 

2.51 

1.07 

Responds adequately to student questions 

2.48 

.94 

Teaches his/her subject with enthusiasm 

2.51 

1.07 

Welcomes questions or expressions of students’ opinions 

2.93 

.91 

Is clear and understandable in his/her language and illustrations 

2.15 

1.02 

Is able to relate his/her subject matter to other fields 

2.60 

1.76 

Teachers’ effectiveness 

2.73 

.44 


This factor had an overall mean of 2.73, which indicated that the state of teaehers’ effeetiveness 
was good aecording to students’ view. These findings suggest that students appreeiated their 
teaehers’ capaeity of teaching. It was encouraging to notice that students tended to agree that their 
teachers emphasized the use of teaehing and learning materials, were enthusiastie, were able to 
relate to subjeet matter to other fields, used reinfo reement, mastered the subject they taught, 
weleomed questions Ifom the students, shared lesson objective with students in order to meet their 
expeetation, respeeted time management, adapted the eontent to the classroom, had good 
relationships with students, ensured diseipline and control during class, encouraged and motivated 
students to learn. However, students ranked syllabus eoverage low. This suggests that teaehers were 
not able to eover content within the given time. This could affect the performanee of students in 
their national examination. 

Regarding use of language and illustrations used by teaehers, students expressed, with a mean of 
2.15, their eoncern about those two points. Apparently, the language was not adapted to their levels, 
but also the illustrations were not exploited enough. This weakness got justifieation Ifom non- 
mastery of teaehing language; given that teachers have not been trained enough in English. They 
have been requested to move Ifom Francophone system to Anglophone system after only three 
months of training in English. Therefore, students’ worry was justified. Even before getting books, 
teaehers were asked to translate their notes into the language they had not mastered. 

Regarding the academie qualifieation, students gave a weak or below average rate to the teaeher’s 
qualifieation with a mean of 2.21. In eontrast, demographie information indieated that majority of 
teaehers had at least a Baehelor’s degree. Thus, in selected PPSDASS in Southern Provinee, the 
problem was not lack of qualified teaehers, for 95.83% of teaehers involved in this study had a 
Baehelor’s degree and a low 4.27% was pursuing a Master’s Degree. It would seem the problem 
was teaehers’ laek of experience and professional qualifieations rather than their qualifieations. 

Students expressed dissatisfaction to the kind of evaluation they reeeived Ifom their teaehers with a 
mean of 2.28. Other times that were rated low by the students are, paying attention to weak 
students, the manner teaehers answered student’s questions. 

4,5 Family support 

The state of family support in seleeted PPSDASS in Southern Province had an overall mean 
of 3.25 with students agreeing that their parents supported their edueation, by getting involved in 
sehool activities, and motivating them to perform better and maintaining discipline at home. 


Table 5: Mean Ratings on Family Support 

Mean Std. 

Deviation 

Values education and stimulates /reinforces the student during the studies 3.78 .67 

Is not stable because there is parents constant disagreement 2.27 1.33 

Provides a sufficient students’ psychological, emotional, social and economic support 3.27 1.07 

Sets for student high expectations 3.35 .99 

Expresses satisfaction or dissatisfaction with regard to the student performance 3.48 .98 

Is involved in school activities (attending meetings ...) 2.56 1.35 

Insures discipline at home 3.75 .66 

Is characterized by a good parents-student relations 3.79 .56 

Ensures the regular monitoring of the student academic activities 2.59 1 .22 
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Family support 3.25 .54 


The positive results of parental involvement in their ehildren's sehooling inelude improved 
aehievement, redueed absenteeism, improved behavior, and restored parental eonfidenee in their 
ehildren's sehooling. Parent involvement in edueation at home and at sehool was positively related 
to young adoleseents’ aeademie outeomes (Shumow & Miller, 2001). Moreover, the earlier this 
involvement begins, the more profound the results and the longer lasting the effeets. When families 
are involved in their ehildren's edueation in positive ways, ehildren aehieve higher grades and test 
seores, eomplete more homework assignments, demonstrate more positive attitudes and behavior, 
graduate at higher rates, and have greater enrollment in higher edueation. Parental involvement with 
older ehildren extends these benefits beyond sehooling into later life and eareer deeisions. This 
means that families ean improve their ehildren's aehievement in sehool by making sure their 
ehildren attend sehool regularly, eneouraging their ehildren to read at home regularly, and turning 
off the TV (Barton & Coley, 1992). 


5. Conclusions and Recommendations 

This study has shown that there were weaknesses in sehool leadership in seleeted Parent’s 
Private Seventh - day Adventist Seeondary Sehools (PPSDASS) in Southern Provinee of Rwanda . 
For example, prineipals did not seem to involve students in the matters of deeision making. One 
main eause may be due to some prineipals who were not qualified for their profession, beeause only 
one-third of prineipals had graduated from edueation sehool. Unfortunately, this problem may be 
extended even to all sehool staff, for there was laek of poliey in terms of staff reeruitment in 
general. 

Teaeher’s effeetiveness was rated satisfaetorily. However, some elements of teaehers in those 
sehools laeked qualities of an effeetive teaeher. 

This study found out that students were satisfied with the kind of climate schools provided. This was 
motivating, for school climate is an integral and indispensable component of the teaching and learning 
process. Indeed, no meaningful teaching and learning can take place in an environment that is not conducive 
and safe to both learners and staff, ft is, therefore, imperative that educational stakeholders foster safe and 
secure school environments to facilitate increased learner enrolment, retention and completion and hence 
attainment and quality education (UNESCO, 2006). Cash (1993) found that comfort factors appeared to 
have more effect on student achievement than did structural factors. High achievement was associated with 
schools that were air conditioned, enjoyed less noisy external environments, had less graffiti on walls and 
classroom furniture and students’ lockers were in good state of repair. 

Several researchers have delved into the aspect of the schools’ social climate and the overall conclusion of 
these studies has been that the schools’ social climate has the potential of yielding both positive educational 
and psychological outcomes and at the same time negative effects on both the students and the school 
personnel. Freiberg (1998) argues that aspects of school social climate including “...trust, respect, mutual 
obligation and concern for others’ welfare can have powerful effects on educators and learners’ interpersonal 
relationships as well as academic achievement and overall school progress...” (p. 44). 

Students viewed their families as doing their best to support them. Studies have shown that when 
families are involved in their ehildren's education, children earn higher grades and receive higher 
scores on tests, attend school more regularly, complete more homework, demonstrate more positive 
attitudes and behaviors (Henderson and Berla, 1994). 

Student involvement in decision making may be a new ground for intervention in future studies. 
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